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and who is noted among all his subordinates as one of
the most close-fisted officials that have ever filled the
office.
In the inns at Hsi-ning one finds little comfort; most
of the space is taken up by stables for horses and
mules, yards for camels, godowns for wool and oil, and .
what remains is used by small shopkeepers, or agents of
Shen-hsi or eastern houses buying goods for exportation.
The rooms are frequently without k'angs, having only
copper fire-pans in which they burn bricks made of coal
and chopped straw. On the broad, flat rim of the fire-pan
stands usually a pot of tea and milk. "When there is a
k'ang, it is often only a wooden box without any chimney
or firing-hole; the planks on top are removed when it is
necessary to light it, and, dry powdered manure having
been spread inside it, a few live coals are put in, and the
planks replaced. The fire smoulders till all the manure is
consumed, and the heat thus created is considerable.
I had not been in my inn half an hour before two or
three policemen made their appearance, and told me that
I must send my name to the magistrate, let him know
whence I came, where I was going, what was my busi-
ness, etc., none of which did I care in the least to tell,
especially where T was going,1, I consequently made up
my mind not to remain longer in town than the morrow,
and to go at once to Lusar where I knew there were no
inquisitive officials. I was most anxious to keep out of
the way of Se-Teng-o, whom I knew to be strongly opposed
to foreigners, and likely to put an extinguisher on my
plans of travel in Tibet, if he got any inkling of them.
1 In Chinese towns all innkeepers    every day to the police magistrate,
are 'obliged   to  have  registers   in    and by him all arrivals and departures
which are entered the names, etc.,     are reported to the  magistrate or
of  all  their  guests.   This  is sent    prefect.